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in Confusion, slew many, and put the rest of the Army to Flight. Ten
Elephants were then taken with the Indians their Guides, and others who
had lost their Leaders fell likewise into their Hands after the BatteL The
happy Issue of this Action got Ccerilius the Keputation every where of having
Restor'd the Roman Courage by Land, to Attempt Incampinff in the open
and plain Country, and to know how to behave themselves well again out of
their Retrenchments. There was great joy at Rome upon the Arrival of the
News of this Defeat, not so much on account of the Elephants which had been
taken, tho* it was a very sensible blow to the Enemy, but because the taking
of those Animals, and the Victory obtained against them, had restor'd the
Souldiers Resolution. Wherefore they deternrin'd once again, as had been
propos'd (to the end they might at any rate put a Period to this War) to
Dispatch the Consuls away with a new Navy. And when all things were
in readiness for the Expedition, they departed for Sicily with a Fleet of Two
Hundred Sail, it being now the Fourteenth Year of the First Punie War.d
After the battle of Panormus, the hopes of the Romans rose again, and
tlie senate gave orders to build a third fleet'of two hundred sail. But the
Carthaginians, weary of the expenses of the war, and suffering greatly in
their commerce, thought that a fair opportunity for making peace was now-
offered. The Romans had not so entirely recovered from their late disasters,
but that they might be glad to listen to fair terms. Accordingly an embassy
was despatched to offer an exchange of prisoners and to propose terms on
which a peace might be concluded. Regulus (according to the well-known
story) accompanied this embassy, under promise to return to Carthage if
the purposes of the embassy should fail. When he arrived at 'Rome he
refused to-enter the walls and take his place in the senate, as being no longer
a citizen or a senator. Then the senate sent certain of their own number
to confer with him in presence of the ambassadors, and the counsel which he
gave confirmed the wavering minds of the fathers. " Useless it was,** he
said, "to ransom prisoners who had ignobly yielded with arms in their hands:
let them be left to perish unheeded; let war go on till Carthage be subdued."
His counsel prevailed, and the embassy returned without effect. Regnlus
also returned to suffer the vengeance of the Carthaginians. Every one knows
the horrid tortures by which it is said that life was taken from him ; how
his eyelids were cut off; how he was placed in a barrel stuck full of nails,
with one end knocked out; and how he was exposed to the unmitigated
glare of an African sun, to die by the slow agonies of pain, and thirst, and
fever.
Regulus was a man of the old Roman kind, like Curius and Fabricius,
devoted to his country, eager for glory, frugal, bold, resolute or (call it)
stubborn. He has been censured for excessive presumptuousness in his
African campaign, and for the extravagance by which he lost all the advan-
tages which he might have secured. But it must be allowed that he had
some grounds even for overweening confidence. Ever since the two nations
had met in arms, the star of Carthage had grown dim before that of Rome.
Even on the sea, where her navies had long ridden triumphant, the Queen of
the Mediterranean had twice been beaten by her unskilled rival. There was
enough to make more sagacious men than Regulus believe that Carthage
was well-nigh powerless against Rome. The Romans had yet to learn that
when the jealous government of Carthage allowed great generals to command
their armies, such as Xanthippus, and Hamilcar, and Hannibal, then the
well-trained mercenaries might gain easy victories over their own brave but
less practised citizens,